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probably, in all colonies where the Frenchman can live. The formula 
would then be this: where there is available land., men are born. And, 
as new lands are not lacking to Trance, she should have, on this head, 
a recourse against the law which appears to strike her." 

He is less successful in dealing with the idea of decadence in the 
domain of art, for the reason that he falls into the common error of 
confusing artistic decadence with social and moral disorder. In reality 
it is with the latter alone that he is concerned. And, as it is a simple 
matter to show that the charge of immorality can by no means be brought 
against French literature, any more than against French life, in general, 
he makes his point sufficiently well for his purposes. At the same time, 
however, it is at least a curious commentary upon this style of criti- 
cism that at the very moment when the moralist is defending art from 
the capital charge of decadence in the popular sense, this art should ac- 
tually be showing a more marked dearth of genuine originality and 
imaginative power than it has shown hitherto for several decades. French 
literature at the present moment exhibits distinct traits of that ex- 
haustion which from the purely artistic point of view can alone be con- 
sidered decadent. Doubtless, however, this too is but a temporary phase 
and has no ulterior significance. 

M. Hanotaux's second paper is entitled La Legon du Canada, and is an 
attempt to bring to bear the bitter experiences of the past upon the 
problems of modern territorial expansion and empire-building. For the 
rest, as we have said, the book is made up of collected addresses by the 
author, and an account of the formation and activities, to date, of the 
Comite France-Amerique. 



The Problem of Christianity. By Josiah Eoyce. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1913. 

Independently of all religions and of all philosophies, no one can 
sanely deny the importance to mankind of well-developed ethical ideas. 
Any mode of reasoning, therefore, which tends to clarify these ideas 
and to give us an even slightly better understanding of what their 
sanctions may be, is of inestimable value. Few persons, it may be 
maintained, obey conscience pure and simple; though most, perhaps, 
would be puzzled to state their ultimate ideals. However much, then, 
we may rely upon religious intuition or upon a bare " categorical im- 
perative," it is certain that the intellectual concept — whether of God, or 
country, or simply of another person regarded as a model — is helpful, 
if not essential. From the viewpoint of conscience the betrayal of a 
friend, for instance, is simply an evil deed certain to be followed by 
remorse; but we are quite aware that when we call the betrayer a 
"traitor" we are taking a more advanced moral ground that when we 
simply call him a "villain." As in the particular, so in the general 
case. Broad and well-defined ideas of what we mean by such words 
as "traitor," and by such words again as "salvation," "sin," "atone- 
ment," and the like — all corresponding to some sort of deeply felt 
inner interests — such ideas, even if they cannot lead us to absolute 
knowledge, at any rate seem to bring us nearer the threshold of such 
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knowledge, and they undoubtedly strengthen, the moral motives by which 
we all in a fashion judge and act. 

Regarded in this light, the first volume (subtitled " The Christian 
Doctrine of Life ") of Professor Royce's new philosophical treatise, is a 
notable work of edification. Readers of his previous books need not 
be reminded of the lucidity, the tact and sympathy, with which he 
handles problems which are not alone intellectually difficult, but also — 
as no one makes us feel more keenly — " intensely practical and passion- 
ately interesting." Reading this first volume, we have the curious ex- 
perience^ — curious to most in this day and generation — of imbibing 
theology with enjoyment. We taste the savor, composed in equal parts 
of pleasure and profit, that in times past made the reading of technical 
theology a favorite exercise for the serious-minded. But as Treasure 
Island to earlier and cruder pirate stories, as The Ancient Mariner to 
the popular ballad — so is Professor Eoyce's book, with respect to inspira- 
tion and acceptability, as compared with the doctrinal theology of an 
earlier day. 

In the author's own words, the problem of Christianity, as carefully 
stated after much definite discussion, is this : " When we consider what 
are the most essential features of Christianity, is the acceptance of a 
creed that embodies these features consistent with the lessons that, so 
far as we can yet learn, the growth of human wisdom and the course of 
the ages have taught man regarding religious truth?" In an attempt 
to throw light upon this question, three characteristic Christian ideas 
are analyzed and reinterpreted; namely, salvation, original sin, and atone- 
ment. The founder of Christianity, Professor Royce believes, purposely 
left undefined certain central features of his teaching. For example, the 
gospels nowhere make it wholly clear whether the Kingdom of Heaven 
was meant to be understood as a state of mind merely, or as an actual 
community — a social order. As later interpreted, however, by the early 
Church and especially by the Apostle Paul, the Kingdom of Heaven 
became practically identified with what Professor Royce calls "the 
beloved community " — the Church, of which Christ was conceived as 
the living and informing spirit. Thus " Christian love, as Paul con- 
ceives it, takes on the form of loyalty: this is Paul's simple but vast 
transformation of Christian love." Loyalty, then, to the beloved com- 
munity is, historically and actually, the central Christian doctrine. 

But such loyalty is not the normal result of the processes of growth 
and civilization. On the contrary, the very social environment that 
trains us to a high type of self-consciousness causes us to react against 
it as individuals. "The more outer law there is in our cultivation, 
the more inner rebellion there is in the very individuals whom our 
cultivation creates." Thus, "our very consciences are tainted by the 
original sin of social contentiousness," and it is only through a whole- 
hearted reconciliation with the spirit of the community that we may 
escape from the domination of the law and of sin. 

Supposing, however, that such reconciliation has been achieved — sup- 
posing that absolute loyalty has been pledged to the beloved community 
— a new kind of sin, quite different from the sinfulness born of social 
discord, becomes possible. Deliberate treason to all that the traitor holds 
highest is, in fact, according to Professor Royce, the unpardonable sin; 
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and it dooms the sinner not to a hell of physical torment, but to what 
the author terms " the Hell of the Irrevocable." No propitiation of an 
angry God, no sentimental penitence, no acceptance of an act of vicarious 
suffering, will serve to restore the sinner's shattered inner life. The 
simple fact remains that he cannot rationally forgive himself for what 
he has done. Nevertheless, without attempting to forgive the unfor- 
givable, he may, after all, be enabled to view his act in a new light — 
as part, indeed, of the moral order. Through the good deed of another 
— a deed which becomes possible only through the traitor's own act 
of disloyalty — the traitor may in a sense be reconciled to the commission 
of the disloyal act. " It is impossible but that offenses should come, 
but woe to them through whom they come." Doubtless the traitor 
Btill feels that it were better for him if a millstone has been hung about 
his neck and he cast into the sea: nevertheless, he knows now that his 
act has furthered and not frustrated the interests of the beloved com- 
munity. This then, in the rough, is Professor Royce's doctrine of 
atonement. 

Now, undoubtedly, all this is extremely acceptable to the "modern 
man." Historically, it places him in touch with the traditional belief. 
Moreover, it furnishes a resting-point for his faith and a rallying-point 
for his loyal instincts. Interpreted broadly or narrowly, practically or 
mystically, the " religion of loyalty " has vitality. Most of us are in- 
clined to accept without too much criticism the idea of a universal 
community, as something over and above the individual, as a sort of 
superior being. Here the skeptic finds least clearly marked the boun- 
dary between what he practically believes and what he doubts. 

However, there inevitably arises the question whether the universal 
community as an object of loyalty can actually be proved to exist. This 
is the question metaphysically discussed in the second volume (" The 
Real World and the Christian Ideas ") of The Problem of Christianity; 
and here, it is to be feared, most readers will find the parting of the 
ways. The question of the existence of the universal community as a 
real entity involves in the first place an analysis of what is called "the 
empirical self." It is a commonplace that our idea of the self is in- 
definitely extensible. It extends into the past and into the future; it 
extends to our clothes, our friends, and our reputations. On the other 
hand, few will profess themselves able to locate or define the real cen- 
tral self to which all these things are objective. It seems plausible, 
however, to regard memory as the cement, so to speak, of individuality. 
If I should forget all of my past experience could I then remain in any 
sense the same person? 

Obviously here is great opportunity for argument " about it and about." 
If I were condemned to suffer excruciating torture, I should be in 
no wise reconciled to the prospect of being assured that before under- 
going the pain I should completely forget all that I ever knew, although, 
if the memory theory be true, I ought to be able to think of the tor- 
tured person as entirely distinct from myself. Doubtless this is be- 
cause there is no such thing as complete forgetting. My brain, unless 
it were fresh created, would remain in some degree affected by the past, 
and, so far forth, would remain the same brain. If my brain could be, 
so to speak, dissolved and then endowed with consciousness anew, then 
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indeed there might he no connection between the new individual and 
the old, but it would still be open to objectors to say that the difference 
of identity was due to a new act of creation and not to the destruction 
of memory in an individual already created. 

Discouraged by the futility of such argument, we cannot but be a 
little skeptical as to the reality of what Professor Eoyce calls " com- 
munities of memory," and " communities of hope." Though we hope 
and remember the same things, are we really any the less isolated as 
individuals? It is difficult to believe so. It is not, however, upon the 
community of hope or of memory that Professor Eoyce really rests his 
case for the existence of the Universal Community. The core of his 
metaphysical theory is the doctrine of the " community of interpreta- 
tion." 

It is not possible here to go into the technical discussion designed 
to prove that " interpretation " is a logical process co-ordinate with 
conception and with perception, nor is it necessary. " The proper ob- 
ject of interpretation is either something of the nature of a mind, or 
else a process which goes on in the mind, or, finally, is a sign or 
expression whereby some mind manifests its existence and processes." 
We may accept this as an adequate definition, and we may concede 
that men are constantly engaged in interpreting their past selves to 
their future selves, even though we may not be able to make much of 
such assertions as that " time expresses a system of essentially social 
relations," and that " our very conception of our temporal experience, 
as of all happenings, is neither a conception nor a perception, but an 
interpretation." The doctrine of interpretation, if accepted, would un- 
questionably meet pragmatism on its own ground and defeat it; but it 
should be noted in passing that it is a very different thing to say, as 
the Pragmatists do, that our ideas are working plans and no more, 
and to argue that because they are more than merely working plans, 
something else is true. 

What the " something else " in this case is, may be imperfectly indi- 
cated by brief quotations. " The relations," writes Professor Eoyce, " ex- 
emplified by the man who at a given present moment interprets his 
past to his future are precisely analogous to the relations which exist 
when any past state of the world is at any present moment so linked 
through a definite historical process with the coming state of the world, 
that an intelligent observer who happened to be in possession of the 
facts could, were he present, interpret to a possible future observer the 
meaning of the past. . . . What our own inner reflection exemplifies is 
outwardly embodied in the whole world's history. For what we all 
mean by past time is a realm of events whose historical sense, whose 
records, whose lessons, we may now interpret. . . . Any conversation with 
other men, any process of that inner conversation whereof our individual 
self-consciousness consists, any scientific investigation, is carried on 
under the influence of the generally subconscious belief that we are all 
members of a community of interpretation." 

With the general tenor of all this we can all quite unaffectedly agree. 
Deep within us is the conviction, subconscious or not, that our unity 
with other men is not a mere matter of resemblance, or of being, so 
to speak, " in. the same boat." But the fundamental question remains : 
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granting that we all do make use of a mental process -which is neither 
purely conceptual, nor purely perceptual, nor merely a union of per- 
ception and conception — a process, moreover, that is " social " in its 
structure — and granting that the universe lends itself to this process 
of interpretation, does it follow that a universal community exists 
in any sense which can inspire loyalty? To speak somewhat summarily 
of a treatise that certainly deserves and requires the most careful, 
detailed analysis, it seems that no one but a born idealist can be quite 
convinced by Professor Koyce's method of proof. 



University and Historical Addresses. By James Bryce. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1913. 

Occasional addresses commonly do not make the most delectable read- 
ing; it is generally too much to hope that they will either stir us to Olym- 
pian laughter or surprise us with profoundly original thought. On this 
account we admire the more the man who, despite the limits of an 
occasion, manages to say something, and to say it well. These addresses 
of Mr. Bryce's, delivered during his stay in this country as England's 
ambassador, do not bore us in the exordium, the middle part invariably 
contains something of value, and the peroration in each case is not only 
logically effective but winning. Mr. Bryce knows how to make the 
necessary introduction tactful and not tedious, and he puts the warmth 
of personality into familiar ideas and associations. Having to speak 
upon a great variety of subjects, from " The Beginnings of Virginia " 
and " What University Instruction May Do to Provide Intellectual 
Pleasure for Later Life " to " The Constitution of the United States," 
he has given eloquent expression to sound opinions, impressing his read- 
ers with a rational faith in realizable ideals. 

Timely and convincing is the moderate plea for classical learning, 
which Mr. Bryce defends as on the whole more suited to further the 
ends of intellectual pleasure in later life than the sciences. Seldom 
has the liberal common-sense view of education been better expressed 
than in the following: "All education has two sides. It is meant to 
impart the knowledge, the skill, the habits of diligence and concentration 
which are needed to secure practical success. It is also meant to form 
character, to implant taste, to cultivate the imagination and the emo- 
tions, to prepare a man to enjoy those delights which belong to hours 
of leisure and the inner life." Speaking on another subject, the de- 
velopment of the common law, the author points out that the similarity in 
fundamental legal ideas between England and the United States is "a 
bond of union and sympathy whose value can hardly be overrated." In 
a later chapter, he frankly compares English and American methods of 
legislation, making various general suggestions of a highly practical 
nature. An appreciative consideration of the character and views of 
Thomas Jefferson leads to a discussion of the all-important question, 
" How far is it true that the people are sure to be right ?" and to forcible 
emphasis of the wholesome moral : " No one must ever be afraid to be 
in a minority. . . . Where the question is one requiring wide knowledge 
or serious and independent thought, he who is in a minority is at least 



